A 

Ayne Boleyn, zeal with which Protestants and Catholics dispute re- 
specting her history and character, 321—and even her person, 322— 
curious ancient verses respecting her, 323. 

Antijacobin, remarks upon it and the Rolliad, 19. 

Assurance of Lives, early scientific investigations on that subject, 487— 
Continental Companies of the present day, 488—Life Assurance does 
not flourish in America, 490—its origin and progress in this country, 
490-4—an abundant crop of new Companies produced by the rage 
for Joint-Stock establishments, 494—general observations, 495—not 
the interest of the public to urge a reduction of the rates of Assur- 
ance, 495-508—important difference m the former and present prac- 
tice, as it regards the duration of the lives insured, 498—great want 
of science in ‘the Managers of many of the existing Companies, 505— 
peculiar advantages presented by the Mixed Proprietary Companies, 
509-511—the most respectable of them particularized, 512. 

Auvergne, the rocks of, undoubtedly of volcanic origin, 315. 


B 

Battle, preparation for, well described, 372—solemn reflections occa- 
sioned by a view of the slain, 371—touching account of the obsequies 
of an unfortunate soldier, 377. 

Bladinsburg, the action of, considered, 370. 

Blane Kuppe, the mountain of that name geologically considered, 318. 

Brandy and Geneva, high duties upon, 170—attended with a great re- 
duction of the revenue, 171—stimulus they have given to illicit im- 
portation, 172. 

Brazil, a separate administration, with the title of a kingdom, bestowed 
on it, 205—its progress to independence, 206—its independence re- 
cognised by treaty, 211-13. 

Bossuet, his Funeral Sermons tire our patience, 152—his panegyrics still 
more offensive to correct taste, 154—his Sermon sur [ Jmpenitence 
Finale, one of his best, 163. 
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Bourdaloue, his greatest glory to have left the supremacy of Massillon 
in dispute, 165—a passage from him on hypocrisy, ib.—appeals, with 
great effect, to the terrors of his audience, 166—not chargeable with 
Bossuet’s extravagances in treating of the Mysteries, 167—generally 
‘independent, and the first, in point of time, of the great French preach- 
ers, 168. 

Borgia, his character, 283. 

Burke, his secession from the Whigs, 25. 


Cc 

Canary Islands, their geological character, 308. 

Canada Timber, reduction of the existing duty upon it, proposed, 458. 

Canning, Mr, his first introduction into public life, 29. 

Catholic Question, baseness and tergiversation respecting it, 423—folly 
of opposing it up to the last moment, 425-433—altogether distinct 
from the conduct of the Catholic leaders, 426—nothing asked for the 
Catholics but what is allowed to the Dissenters, 429—the Catholic 
laws obsolete, 430—history falsified by the representations of the Pro- 
testants, 431 —inconsistency of the Legislature, 432—absurdity of 
believing that the Catholic Question will be set to rest by the conver- 
sion of the Catholics, 436—expensiveness of persecution, 437—they 
ask only for eligibility, 438—the argument of divided allegiance has 
only an appearance of weight, 439—the diversity of religious opinions 
not so great as is pretended, 444—advice to the different opponents 
of this Question, 445—late defeat of this Question in the House of 
Commons, proves the neutrality of Government to be only nominal, 
513-18. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, his account of the different methods of writing, 
employed by the Egyptians, 101—his testimony reconsidered, 532. 

Codes of Law, reeently formed in the Netherlands, 481. 

Collusion, revenue officers convicted of, 173. 

Combe, Mr, his Letter to the supposed author of the Article on Phreno- 
logy, 248—no pretext for his assertion, that the testimony of the Re- 
viewer is at variance with opinions formerly delivered by him, 250— 
his allegation respecting the case of a Welshman repelled, 251—his 
pamphlet written with much acuteness, but sophistical and evasive, 
252. 

Comedies, all our first-rate, the productions of very young men, 5—no 
writers have injured the Comedy of England so deeply as Congreve 
and Sheridan, 278. 

Common Law, Courts of, their dependance upon the Court of Chancery 
highly injurious, 476-9. 

Conveyancing, the mystery of the law, 472. 

Coplestone, Dr, his Sermon preached November Sth, unworthy of his 
high reputation, 519. 

Cortes Portuguese, regulations of that of Lamego, 223—renewed by that 
of 1641, a regular succession of these assemblies, 229-31. 

Cottier System, injurious effects of, in Ireland, 52. 
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Cottages, a tax on, payable by the proprietor of the land, recommended, 
73. 

Counsel for Prisoners, petition on that subject, 74—a warning which 
the Legislature cannot neglect, 75—suspected that many innocent 
persons are found guilty, 76. 

Country Gentleman, his geometrical theory of the British Government, 
190—sample of his reasonings and declamations, 192—writes in a 
praise-worthy spirit, 194. 

Court of Chancery, summary of its account with the Bank during the 
last century, 466—a commission appointed to make inquiries respect- 
ing it, 467—their Report proposes only palliatives, 469—notice of 
Lord Redesdale’s pamphlet on this subject, 470. 


D 
Drama, its object the exhibition of the human character, 278. 
Duties, moderate, advantages of, 169. 


E 

East India Company, no reason to suppose that the condition of India 
would have been improved, had this Company been annihilated in 
1784, 358—would lose little by the abolition of its commercial mo- 
nopoly, 359—had sustained a loss on the whole of its commercial 
concerns from 1793 to 1815, 360—its trade not prosecuted to any 
considerable extent, 362—advantage of emancipating the trade with 
India from the existing restrictions, 364. 

Egypt, ancient, a subject of inexhaustible interest, 96. 

Emigration, how affected by the Passage Acts of 1803 and 1823, 61- 
63. 

English Government, the most extravagant the world ever saw, 428, 

Equitable Assurance Society, its constitution and history, 492 —fate of 
many contemporary Societies, 502, 

Etna, high antiquity of that volcano, 311. 

Euganean Hills, minutely described by Strange, 319. 

Eyfel District, its volcanic nature established, 317. 


F 

Felony, persons accused of, ought to have the power of selecting coun- 
sel, 78—two capital errors in the criminal codes of feudal Europe, 79 
an absurd argument advanced in the Honourable House, 80—the as- 
sertion absurd that the Judge is counsel for the prisoner, 81—no na- 
tion in the world, except the English, who have refused to prisoners 
the benefit of counsel, 84—civil and criminal cases compared, 86-9— 
singular caprice of the law, 90—cases of felony and treason compared, 
91—answer to the objection of time, 93. 

Florence, its state in the earlier part of the fourteenth century, 265. 

Free Traders from Great Britain to India, statement of the total value 


¢ 


of the merchandise exported by them from 1815-22, 363—nothing 
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in the habits of the natives to prevent the indefinite increase of this 
trade, 367. 


G 
Geology, the youngest of the physical sciences, 295—no department of 
it more interesting than that which relates to volcanoes, 296. 
Grover, Mr, a considerable portion of cleverness and dramatic power in 
his play of Anne Boleyn, 328—two scenes from it, 329-30—more 
than hinted by him that the coincidence between himself and Mr Mil- 
man was not accidental, 331. 


Hieroglyphics, their invention facilitated by the classifications, tropes, 
&c. which prevail in oral language, 100—testimonies of Herodotus 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, 101—the Kuriologic method considered, 
102-4—Greek and Roman authors chiefly struck with symbolic cha- 
racters, 105—the cabalistical reveries of Kircher, 106—did not im- 
pose on Bishop Warburton, 107—theories of La Pluche and others, 
107-8—discoveries which have succeeded, 108—11—Dr Young's re- 
searches, 113—20—disingenuity of M. Champollion, 121—his good 
fortune in discovering a new monument, 122—a hieroglyphic alphabet 
constructed by him, 123-25—and applied to decipher the proper 
names on the Egyptian edifices, 125-27—Mr Salt’s discoveries, 128 
-33—M. Champollion’s Précis du Syst?me Hiéroglyphique, &c., a 
work of the highest value, 133—application of his phonetic alphabet 
to grammatical forms, 135—and proper names, 137—141—use of 
phonetic signs traced to a remote antiquity, 141—44— synoptical view 
of the elements of hieroglyphic writing, 144—Seyfarth’s work on this 
subject, 528—a mere exposition of the doctrines of Spohn, 529— pro- 
ceeds upon an erroneous assumption, and involves the greatest absur- 
dities, 530—classification of Hieroglyphics according to this theory, 
533 --the readings of M. Champollion vindicated, 534—extraordinary 
coincidences connected with the revival of Egyptian literature, 535-8 
irresistible evidence supplied by them, 539. 

Holy Alliance, virtually dissolved by the death of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, 237. 

Humphrey's, Mr, his work on the state of the English Laws entitles 
him to the gratitude of his country, 474. 


India, expectations of a surplus revenue from that country fallacious, 340 
—5—the remittal of such a revenue to England stigmatized by ‘ Mr 
Burke and others’ as unjust, 346—the commercial monopoly of the 
East India Company incompatible with the good government of the 
people of India, 365—the surplus revenues of India capable of being 
realized in England without it, 366—the remittances from India on 
account of individuals, not an important article in the revenue of Eng- 

land, 368. 
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Irelund, population of, excessive, 49—wretchedness of the people, 59— 
a change of system indispensable, 51—and of paramount importance 
to the people of Britain, 53—emigration from, recommended on a 
very large scale, 57—British possessions in North America capable of 
providing for any number, 57-60—expense considered, 60-66—ar- 
guments against employing money in casual charity admirably stated 
by the Bishop of Limerick, 67—how money to be expended on emi- 
gration might be most advantageously raised, 68-7 1— measures to be 
adopted for checking the excessive increase of population, 71-73. 

Trish labourers, influx of, into Liverpoo] and Glasgow, &c. 55. 

Italy, distinguished from the neighbouring countries by the importance 
which the population of the towns early acquired, 262— by the develop- 
ment of free opinions, 263—and by the cultivation of literature, 266— 
knowledge and public prosperity attained their meridian in the age of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, 268—ingenuity the point of honour, 271— 
difference in this respect between them and their neighbours, 272— 
character of the Italian statesman, 274—6—the whole aspect of Italian 
politics changed by the invasion of Charles the Eighth, 282. 


J 
Jury, trial by, the most powerful engine ever devised to secure the po- 
pularity of a government, 460—remarks on Mr Peel's bill, 461. 
Justice, importance of its proper administration to the tranquillity of a 
nation, 458—expensiveness of our Courts of Justice a distinguishing 
evil, 461—the legal establishment continued upon too small a scale, 
462—efliciency of the Judges not sufficiently provided for, 462-5. 


K 

King’s Message respecting the affairs of Portugal, and the discussion of 
it in both Houses, 246, 

Knowledge, inveighed against as leading to infidelity, 193—good effects 
manifestly produced by its diffusion, 195—a Society established for 
that purpose, 197— its projected publication of elementary treatises, 
198, 


L 
Lamego, Cortes of, curious narrative of its proceedings, 222-5. 
Legal Instruments, their language and composition a disgrace to the 
country, 471. 
Limerick, treaty of, its violation a case of swindling, 432. 
Lindsay, Dr, a steady and enlightened friend of civil and religious liber- 


ty, 194. 
M 


Machiavelli, no name in literary history so generally odious, 259—his 
character, 276—not entitled to a very high place as a poet, 277—his 
Comedies reviewed, 277—81—his Novel of Belphegor pleasantly told, 
281—his political correspondence highly amusing and instructive, 








a 
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282—his scheme for remedying the misfortunes of his country, 285 
—his books on the art of war written with the view of vindicating it, 
286—and a most able and interesting work, 288—account of the 
Prince and the Discourses in Livy, 288-93—his Life of Castruccio 
Castracani has attracted a much greater share of public attention than 
it deserves, 293—his history not the fruit of much industry or re- 
search, 294—the memory of Machiavelli hateful to the new masters 
of Italy, 295. 

Mandragola, the comedy of that name by Machiavelli, 277-80—the 
verses interspersed in it the most spirited and correct of all that 
Machiavelli has written, 280. 

Massillon, his style masculine, 157—the famous passage in his sermon, 
Sur les Elus, eulogized by Voltaire, 159—the passage examined and 
translated, 159-62—notice of his discourse Sur ’ Impenitence finale, 
and upon death, 163. 

Major Moody, appointed a Commissioner to report the condition of cap- 
tured negroes, 384—his report characterized, 386—his first principle, 
that there exists between the White and Black races an instinctive 
aversion, considered, 387—94—absurdity of his remarks on the influ- 
ence of the sexual passion, 391 ~94—his second principle, that the 
inhabitants of the Torrid Zone can be induced to labour only by 
necessity, if admitted, would not vindicate slavery, 395—case of the 
liberated Africans who were placed in Tortola, 395, 405—incon- 
sistency of the Major's arguments, 398—inexpediency of the coercive 
system, 401—case of the native Indians within the Tropics similar to 
that of the Gypsey race, 405—that of the Maroons of Surinam ex- 
plained by the insecurity of their settlements, 406—strictly analo- 
gous to that of the old Scottish peasantry, 408—the case of Hayti 
greatly relied on by Major Moody, 409—his proofs refute each other, 
410—supposing the Haytians to be coerced, no inference can be 
drawn from it, 411—their industry depressed by the necessity of 
keeping up large establishments, 412—causes of the diminution of 
their sugar and coffee trade, 414—Major Moody utterly ignorant of 
the habits of labourers in the Temperate Zone, 416—case of the free 
negroes who emigrated to Hayti considered, 417-20—the extermi- 
nating tendency of the coercive system, 421. 

Mercenaries, the practice of employing them in ancient Greece, 268— 
and in Italy, 270—their operations languid and indecisive, 271. 

Miguel, Don, his true policy in the present circumstances of Portugal, 
234. 

Milman, Mr, his tragedy of Anne Boleyn begins with a theological 
song, 333—abounds with beauties both of language and thought, 334 
—scene between Gardiner and a Jesuit, 335—between Henry and 
Anne, 337—the speech of Anne Boleyn on landing at the Tower, 
338—too laboured, 339. 

Montesquieu, his writing compared with Machiavelli's, 291. 

Moore, Mr, hitherto most known for the least valuable of his talents, 1 
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—his life of Sheridan the best historical notice yet published of the 
events of our own times, 2—his temperate and satisfactory vindica- 
tion of that work in the Preface to the fifth edition, 43—has occa- 
sionally indulged too much in the use of figurative language, 48. 


N 
New Orleans, the situation of, described, $873—expedition against it 
under the conduct of Sir A. Cochrane and General Keane, 374—-81— 
agitated feelings of the soldiers after their final defeat, 380. 
North, Lord, remarks upon the coalition between him and Mr Fox, 16. 


O 
Opinion, a vice condemned by it produces a pernicious effect on the 
whole character, 273. 


Pp 

Panegyrical Discourses, flattery and display inseparable from them, 164. 

Pascal, acute observations by him on mathematical genius, 482—exem- 
plified in Mr Babbage’s work on Assurance, 483-86. 

Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, recognised as heir to the crown of Portugal, 
212—abdicates it in favour of his daughter Donna Maria, 220—whe- 
thar by the laws of Portugal he had power to regulate the affairs of 
that kingdom, 221-29. 

Phiegrean fields, Homer's idea of them illustrated, 310. 

Phrenology, Note to the Article on, in No. 88, 248. 

Phillpots, Dr, his Letter to Mr Canning, written with great spirit, but 
with some scurrility, 522—his defence of the Athanasian creed, 525— 
an equal example of error in argument afforded by the doctrine of Re- 
sistance, 526—a view of the question not taken by the Doctor, 527. 

Pitt, Mr, his war policy, 27. 

Plautus, his Casina imitated in the Celizia of Machiavelli, 281. 

Portugal, peculiar importance of its affairs at the present moment, 199 
had no place in the political system of Europe before 1580, 202—how 
affected by the war against universal monarchy, 204—revolution of 
1820, 206—overthrown, yet a free government promised to the na- 
tion, 207—plan of a constitutional charter formed, but not promulgat- 
ed, 208—the king issues a proclamation for restoring the ancient con- 
stitution of the monarchy, 209—succession to the crown on the death 
of John VI., how situated, 213-18—expedience of establishing a re- 
presentative constitution at that time 219—heads of the constitution 
of 1826, 231-34—represented by its adversaries as the fruit of Eng- 
lish intrigue, 236— England bound by a series of treaties to defend 
Portugal, 238-42—even against disguised warfare, 242-5. 

Prerogative, last expiring effects of the principle of governing by, 18. 

Prince, the celebrated treatise of that name by Machiavelli not to be 
read without horror and amazement, 260—yet few writings exhibit 
so much elevation of sentiment, 261—explanation of the mystery to 
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be sought in the state of moral feeling among the Italians of those 
times, 262-76—that work and the Discourses on Livy indicate a 
healthful constitution of the understanding, 289—the errors in them 
such as a writer so situated could scarcely avoid, ib.—comparison be- 
tween them and the Spirit of Laws, 291—they derive a peculiar inte- 
rest from the earnestness which he manifests when he touches on the 
calamities of his native land, 292. 

Price, Dr, contributed largely to the science of Life Assurance, 491. 

Pulpit Eloquence, generally speaking, turns very peculiar advantages to 
a very moderate account, 147—some of these said to be rather draw- 
backs than benefits, 149—admits the resources of worldly rhetoric, 

150—extraordinary effects produced by it, 151. 


R 

Reading, the education of the people to be chiefly accomplished by it, 
197. 

Reciprocity Act, clamour against it altogether destitute of foundation, 
446—the change in our navigation laws forced upon us by necessity, 
448—not first proposed by Mr Huskisson, 449—history of the es- 
tablishment of this system with Prussia, 450—required by the inte- 
rests of the manufacturers, 451—the late decline in our commerce not 
occasioned by it, 455. 

Regency, memorable debates upon it, 22. 

Revolution in France, Mr Moore's view of it, 25—distinction between 
it and our Revolution in 1688, 27. 

Rockingham administration, constitution and fate of, 15. 

Ryotwar settlement, introduced into the presidency of Madras under the 
superintendence of Sir Thomas Munro, 354—remarks on it by Mr 
Tucker, 355—and by Mr Fullerton, 356—extraordinary statement 
made by Sir Thomas Monro, 357. 


8 

School for Scandal, remarks on its moral tendency, 8—great changes 
it received in its progress through the hands of its author, 9. 

Sermons, of Bossuet, Massillon, and Bourdaloue, 152-68, 

Sforza Francis, contrasted with our Henry the Fifth, 272. 

Sheridan, the extraordinary labour with which his good things were pre- 
pared, 7—his unfinished plays and poems, 10-14—his first appear- 
ances in Parliament, 15—his speeches on the impeachment of Mr 
Hastings, 20—his secession from the Whigs, 42—alleged gift of 
4000I. to him by his Majesty, 46,—the neglect which he experienced 
in his last sickness, spoken of with too great asperity, 46. 

Shipping, British and Foreign frequenting our ports, official statement 
of, 454—no nation can build and man ships cheaper than ourselves, 
456. 

Slave Trade, its abolition recommended to the Portuguese Cortes, 235. 

See West Indian. 
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Sodom and Gomorrah, interesting speculations on their destruction, 313. 

Subaltern, author of, his Narrative of the British Campaign at Washing- 
ton and New Orleans characterized, 369. 


T 
Tragedy, what its language ought to be, according to Aristotle, 331. 
Trachyte, its minerological characters minutely described by Dr Dau- 
beny, 319. 
Trap-rocks, their igneous origin pretty generally allowed, 305. 
Treason and Sedition Bills, era of, 30. 


Turner, Mr, dwells with romantic fondness upon the loves of Henry the 
Eighth, 323. 


V 
Volcanic phenomena, accurately investigated by Dr Daubeny, 297—il- 
lustrative of the origin of the trap-roc che, 298—plan of Dr D.’s work, 
298—the action of vale anoes ascribed by the earlier writers on Geo- 
logy, to the inflamm: ation of beds of coal, &ec. 299—theory of unoxy- 
dized bases, 300—volcanic products derived from some of the older 
rock formations, 301—enormous quantity of matter ejected by vol- 
‘anie agency, 302—manper in which the writer may find access to the 
inflammable bases, 303—the phenomena attending eruptions, such as 
must necessarily follow, 304—e: arthquakes derived from the same 


cause, 305— igneous origin of granite and trap, 306-8—prodigious 
force of voleanic action, 319. 


W 

Wallace, Mr, thanked by the ship-owners and merchants of London for 
the changes effected by him in the Navigation Laws, 447. 

West Indian Slavery, laws passed respecting it since May 1823, 175— 
measures of the Jamaica Legislature, characterized by the Duke of 
Manchester as of very trifling importance, 176—nothing done by the 
Barbadoes legislature, 177-80—whether provision has been made for 
the religious instruction of the slaves, by any of the lesser settlements, 
180—nothing done any where to fac ilitate the admission of slave evi- 
dence, 181—little to encourage marriage, 183—nothing to facilitate 
manumissions, 184—whether any thing to prevent the separation of 
slaves, or to entitle them to acquire property, ib.—and what to miti- 
gate or regulate punishments, 185—that nothing in short has been 
done or will be done, 187—the proceedings in Parliament last ses- 
sion disappointed the expectations of the country, 189. 

Werner, his services to Geology latterly too muc h depreciated, 306. 

Whigs, connection between them and the heir- -apparent, 18—the charge 
of trimming, ine onsistency and timidity, brought against them, repelled, 
33-37—the position that they are at present weak and unpopular, 
considered, 37-41. 


Windham, Mr, his conversion to the side of the ministry, 29. 
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Z 

Zeminders, agents employed by the government of India to collect the 
revenue, 347—a variety of plans respecting them, proposed by the 
English on obtaining possession of Bengal, 348—their rights ought 
not to have been made hereditary, 350—amount of the payment to 
be made to Government so exorbitant as to be ruinous to all parties, 
351—no considerable improvement can take place under such a sys- 
tem, 352. 
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